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Emmeline: with some other Pieces. By Mary Brunton, 
Author of ‘Self Control,’ and * Discipline.” ‘To 
which is prefixed, 4 Memoir of her Life, including 
some Extracts fromher Correspondence. 8vo. pp. 320. 
London, 1819. 


Tuere is so much knoWledge of human nature, fidelity of 


observation, and acuteness of remark, so much good sense 
and discrimination of character in the writings of Mrs 
Brunton, that they could not fail of being popular had 
they even been wanting in the beauty of expression and 
correctness of style whichso particularly distinguish them. 
Those who have read ‘Self Control’ and * Discipline,’ 
will hear with pleasure that a new novel has been given to 
the public from the same pen; it is, however, a pleasure 
mingled with the regret that it is an unfinished produc- 
tion, and that its fair author has been prematurely 
snatched from all the scenes of this world. 

All Mrs. Brunton’s novels have a leading moral ten- 
dency ; * Self Control’ was intended to shew the power of 
the religious principle in bestowing self-command, and to 
combat the moral and indelicate maxim, that a reformed 
rake makes the best husband. ¢ Discipline’ was a con- 
tinuation of the sane plan, and was intended to exhibit 
the means through which, when self-control has been neg- 
lected, the mind must be trained by suffering before it can 
hope for happiness or true enjoyment; and the object of 
*‘ Emme'ine’ is to shew how little chance there is of happi- 
ness when a divorced wife marries her seducer, 

To give the story of an unfinished novel would be use- 
less, although the outline is furnished : we shall, therefore, 
only make an extract, which will exhibit all the characte- 
ristics of Mrs. Brunton’s writings :— 

‘ De Clifford was every thing to Emmeline. Depending 
upon him for all her pleasures, finding in his will her sole aim 
and purpose, she clung to him only the more for the deser- 
tion of every other stay. His love, his society, his protection, 
even his authority, daily endeared him to the gentle depend 
ing Emmeline ; and her attachment becaine, if possible, more 
fervent, than when, in evil hour, she sacrificed to it all that ts 
most precious in time and in eternity. While he was present, 
she saw, she heard only De Clifford. ‘Lhe moments of his 
absence were a dreary blank in her being; the sound of his 
returning step made her heart leap light. 

‘But love,—successful love, at least, —though it may be the 
business of woman, can never be more than the pastime of 
man. De Clitlord was a soldier, accustomed to all the rous- 
ing interests of war. ‘These interests had given place to an 
overpowering passion, which had filled, and perhaps delighted 
such a mind the more, for its struggles, its dangers, and its 
guilt. “These rapids in the tide of Ife were past, and all was 
still. All who have watched the subsiding tarrent, know how 


apt it isto stagnate. Perhapsthe most difficwit problem in the 
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want of something to wish has oppressed many a heart be- 
sides his who wept for more worlds to conquer. One senti- 
ment alone there Is, important enough to occupy, vast enough 
to fill, lofty enough to elevate, excellent enough to satisfy the 
greatest soul.— But of this de Clifford thought not ; or, it he 
had, he would have despised the humihation, and abhorved 
the self-denial necessary to make it bis own. 

««* What shall we do to-day, Emmeline?” was the question 
he often asked as they lingered over the breakfast-table,— 
question of evil omen to the happiness of him who asks it! 
“To day we must do so and so,” is the language of happi- 
ness; for it is the language ofactivity,—of duty.” ’ 

Bat Emmetine is not the most interesting part of the 
present volume, which includes a memoir of Mrs. Brun- 
ton by her surviving husband, several of her letters writ- 
ten to private friends, and extracts from her Journal, 
while travelling in different parts of England. As speci- 
inens of epistolary writing, her letters are tutitled to much 
praise; there is a neatness of style, earnestness of friend- 
ship, and sprighthness of description in them, that must 
have endeared her to all her correspondents, 

As a specimen of her talents in this species of writing, 
we vive place to one of her letters; it is to her sister-iu- 
law, on the pleasure which she anticipated im visitt 
London for the first time :— 


“To Mus. Batrour.—March 21, 1812.—The beginning of 
this month was delightful, and the hedges werejust goingto burst 
into leaf; when, behold, this week we have snow a foot thick, 
and to-day itisagain falling without Intermission, accompanied 
by a tremendous gale. It is well for those, who, like you and 
me, have comfortable homes, and atlectionate inmates of them, 
Let it snow on now, and so perhaps we may escape it an 
April, when it would spoil all the fruit crops at St Leonards, 
and kill all the lambs in Elgar Holm. 1 hope, too, that it 
may serve instead of the May fogs, which would disinally 
eclipse ny views in travelling to London. 

«You would smile if you knew bow much IT am bent on 
this journey, and, perhaps, with some latent selfcomplac CNCY, 
you would say, * Well, well, [would not give the sight of 
little Thomas tondling his sister for all the sights in London.” 
sut consider, my dea’, that | have no Maries nor Thotmases. 
When [leave home, | carry all that makes the soul of home 
with me; [leave nothing behind but walls and furniture, and 
when I return, | bring back materials for enlivening my 
fire-side. 

‘To tellthe truth, I believe nobody was ever better formed 
for enjoying life than I, saving and excepting in the constrac- 
tion efan abominable stomach; for | delight in travelling. yet 
can be happy at home. I enjoy company, yet prefer reuce- 
ment.” LT can look with rapture on the glorious features of na 
ture—the datk lake—the rugged mountain—the roaring cata- 
ract— yet can gaze with no small pleasure on the contents of 
a haberdasher’s window, * * 

‘ May God grant that, as long as I have friends, I may have 
a heart to Jove them; that I may never be loose from the sa 
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cred charities of kindred, nor stand alone in a world peopled 
with my biethren. [trust [ shall always love you all, and I 
hope I shall always have a little corner in all your hearts. [| 
partieularize ** you,”’ lest you should fancy that ‘all’? meant 
ail my brethren of mankind. Now, I slouid wish to love 
them all, to be sure; wut truly, i have no great hopes. Yet 
I think | would willingly serve any one, provided | were al- 
lowed to tell him plaimly and roundly that I thought hima 
rogue ul a fool, if that happened to be my opinion for the 
tune. 


Sut the love of landscape scenery, and her attachment 
to her native Highlands, predominated over the chariming 
secery of the south, and the amusemeits of the metro- 
polis. fn a letter to her friend, Mrs. Craigie, she thus for- 
cibly patats the charms of home and doinestic life :— 


‘But no pleasure, which mere beauty can give, ever 
equalied that which I[ felt at this first distant glimpse of mv 
home--niv home,to which, wherever [ travel, | always return 
#stothe arms of afrieid! Wave we not reason to bless the 
gooduess which has so ordained that many a home, possessing 
10 other charm, yet charms us, because it ts our home. But 
mine has inany, many comforts. If LT could share them with 
you, anc two orthree other persons dear to me, it would want 
None to make it complete to me, This cannot be! But | 
trust we shall eet in ahome, which will, indeed. be complete 
to us all; andl who knows whether our propensity to love the 
place with which we are familiar, may not be one means of en- 
dearing to usthat better home throughout eternal ages.’ 


[n travelling through Yorkshire, Mrs. Brunton was 
particularly delighted with that enchanting spot, Studley 
Royal, near Ripon; of this place she writes with enthu- 
siasm; the description of Fountain’s Abbey we cannot 
@init inserting :— 


‘ But, above all, Studley contains one charm which, so far 
ai FRnow, is altogether matetiless—the ruins of Fountain’s 
Abbey. Ths noble pile—but how can | describe it to you? 
No words that | can use will give any idea of its beauty, or of 
the effect which it had upon me! Sometimes the very re- 
collection of it fills my eves with tears. [| may convey to you 
Same notion of the magnitude of the building, by telling you 
fhat it still covers two acres of ground, and that it once ex- 
tended over ten; but to describe the effect of the whole ts out 
of my power. Imagine the huge folding doors thrown open, 
to usher you into a cathedral of prodigious extent. The roof 
isgone. ihe noble pillars, of more than Coriathian lightness, 
which once supported it, still spread here and there into bro- 
ken arches, twisted with ivw; which clothes, but does not 
conceal their forms. Large trees, rising from the dismantled 
court, mingle their giant arms with the towers. The windows 
—but why should [ attempt an impossibility? [ protest [ will 
hever againtiy to give an idea of Fountain’s. Abbey! To 
erown all, | had scarcely heard the place mentioned, and had 
neverread any account of it; so that it burst upon me at once 
iu all its glory Pi 


Harrogate, a watering place to which she repaived for 
the benetitof her health, is thus humourously noticed :— 


Nous voila at Harrogate ; and I believe there is no plaice 
in Britain to which you would not sooner accompany Us 
One hundred'and forty people dine with us daily—all dressed 

fine as Punch’s wife in the puppet-show. Do but imagine 

e noise Of sO many tongues—the bouncing, bangiag, and 
Criving of eighty watting-avea—the smell of meat sufficient, 
asi more than ‘sufficient, for ahundred and forty’ cormorants 
—wnd all’ this m the dog days!” 


The ‘Journal,’ though very hastily written, contains 
maily mtcresting and acute observations) u.the works. of 
fetare aad art, which she noticed in her travels; but-the 





leagth of our extracis prevents oar noticing them further; | 
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we shall, therefore, conclude with a specimen of her poet- 


ical talenis, which, though not written for the public eye, 


is not unfit for it:— 
* Ain— 


That altered form thou shalt not see, 
Which once was lovely to thine eyes; 

And memory still in charms to thee 
Shall dress it, though its beauty flies. 

Nor shall my presence e’er betray 

A wrinkle or a lock of grey ! 


‘Thou shalt not know that sorrow’s blast 
Has sweptthe roses of my prime; 
That care her hand hath o’er me pass’d, 

Sadly anticipating time ; 
And on my brow her lines of thought, 
In deep deforming furrows, wrought. 


Oh! if the years that roll along 
Shall carry in their course away 
Each giftof mind—each feeling strong— 
‘Lhat blest me in life’s better Gay, 
How soothing is the thought, that thou 
Wilt think me still what 1 aim now! 


The naked tree, whose yellow leaf 
Isswept beforethe winter wind, 
Shall rise from its dominion brief, 
Opening to vernal breezes kind. 
But changing seasons, as they flee, 
No bloom renewed can bring to me! 


PHILA LAGEIALEOPEAFEEELEDP? 


The Journal of a Soldier of the 7\st, or Glaszow Regi- 
ment, from 1806 101815. Including Details of the Bat- 
tles of Vimiera, Corunna, Fuentes d’ Honore, Vittoria, 
the Purenecs, Toulouse, and Waterloo, 12m0.—Edin- 
burgh, 1819. 


Tre personal history of this soldier is an affecting one, 
he was the son of poor but respectable parents, at Edin; 
burgh, who gave him an education much above his rank 
in life, being ambitious to make him one of the learned 
professions; his brothers and sisters did not appear to be- 
long to the same family, and so indulyently was he treated 
that he declared, he ¢ alove was a gentleman, ina house of 
poverty.’ The sickness of his father and other misfor- 
tunes, however, soon blasted the hopes of this youth; he 
hecame discontented, mixed with some acquaintances 
who had formed a spouting club, and determining on 
going on the stage, fixed with the manager of the Edin- 
burgh theatre the night for his debut. ‘This was a death 
blow to his fond. parents, who used every remonstrance 
that affection could dictate, but in vain, for he quitted 
their house, and never saw them both again. The ac- 
count of his reception and blasted hopes furnish one 
among the numerous instances of the fatal consequences 
that follow the violation of the fifth commandment :— 


‘{ went fo the theatre,’ says he, ‘ and prepared for my ap- 
pearance. ‘The house was crowded to excess. I came upon 
the stage with a fluttering heart, amidst universal silence. [ 
bowed and attempted to speak, my lips obeyed the impulse, 
but my voice had fled. In that moment of bitter agony and 
shame, my punishment commenced. I trembled; @ cold 
sweat oozed through every pore; my father and mother’s 
words rung in my ears; my senses became confused—hisses 
began from the audience—f utterly failed. Frown the confu- 
ston of my imind, I could not even comprehend: the:placé in 
which Ff stovd. To conclude, I shrunk unseen ‘from the 
theatre, bewildered, and in a state of despair.’ 
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Stung with shame and remorse, he wandered about all 
night, and, the next morning, enlisted with a party of re- 
cruits from the 7ist regiment, and embarked at Leith for 
the Isle of Wight. When he arrived in the island, he 
received 111. bounty; of this he laid out 41. in necessaries, 
und sent 5]. to his afflicted parents, with the following 
letter :— 


‘ Newport Barracks, Isle of Wight, July, 1803. 

‘ Father, if a disobedient and undutiful son may still ad- 
dress you by that dear and now much-valued name, and my 
nother! ‘The blood forsakes my heart. and my hand refuses to 
move. when [think upon that unhallowed night T left your 
peaceful roof, to follow my foolish and wayward inclinations. 
O, I have suffered, and must ever suffer, for my guilty cen- 
duct. Pardon me! pardon me! I can hardly hope—yet—O 
drive me not to despair! Thave doomed myself to seven 
years’ punishment. I made this choice in an hour of shame, 
T could not appear in Edinburgh after what had happened. 


Never shall I again do any thing to bring shame upon myself 


oryou. The heve of your pardon and forgiveness alone sus- 
tains me. Again I implore pardon on my knees. Would | 
could lay my hand at your feet! then would I not rise till 
you pronounced my pardon, and raised to your embrace your 
wretched ‘THomas.’ 

The regiment soon sailed for South America, and was 
engaged in the expedition under Sir Samuel Auchmuty ; 
of his feclings in the first action in which he was engaged, 
he thus speaks :— 

‘ After the firing commenced, a still sensation stole over my 
whole frame, a firm determined stupor, bordering on insensi- 
bility. I heardan old soldier answer, to a vouth like myself, 
who inquired what he should do during the battle, «¢ do your 
duty.” b] 

His description of the country, the manners of the na- 
tives, and the fatiguing services in which he was engaged, 
and particularly of that fatal action under General W hite- 
lock, are full of interest, and possess the charm of much 
novelty. He was taken prisoner, and was one of a bhun- 
dred who were marched out and condemned to be shot, 
unless they would surrender a golden crucifix taken from 
some church; the crucifix was found, and the party 
marched back. During his confinement, he experienced 
much kindness from a priest, who, having failed in his con- 
version, daily brought him some comforts, and gave him 
ten doubloons, which, on his retarn to Ireland, after an 
absence of eighteen months, he sent home; but, alas, his 
father was no more, having died two days after the receipt 
of his disobedient son’s first letter, but not until he had 
written his forgiveness. 

Hesoon afterwards embarked for Spain, with Sir Arthur 
Wellesley,—was at the battle of Vimiera, and in the dis- 
astrous campaign under Sir John Moore, of which he gives 
a painful and heart-rending narrative. He had not been 
long returned to England, when his regiment was ord+ red 
to Walcheren, where he was eight weeks confined in the 
hospital. Again he embarked for Lisbon, was in the 
affair of Fuentes d’Honore, and several other engage- 
ments, and finally in that of Waterloo. 

At the conclusion of the last peace, he returned to his 
native home, with all the eagerness of a repentant son ; 
but misfortune still followed him, for he had not been 
long returned, when his mother died, and being unable to 
procure employment, he determined on going to Sguth 


America, which he did without taking a formal Jeave of 


his friends, but leaving in the. hands. of a decent trates. 
nan the narrative since offered to the public, and without 
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knowing of the interest it must excite, or reaping any ad- 
vantage from its success. F 

His description of the battle of Waterloo, or rather of 
the share which duis regiment had in it, adds something 
new tothe many accounts already published of that im- 
portant and decisive event:— 


‘The artillery had been fearing away, since day hreak. ja 
lifierent parts of the line. About twelve o'clock, we received 
orders to fall infor etack. We then marched up to our pos! 
tion, where we lay on the face of a brae, covering a brigade ot 
guns. Wewere so overcome by the fatigue ofthe two dave’ 
march, that scarce had we lain down until many of us fe'l 
asleep. | slept sound for some time, while the cannon balls, 
plunging in amongst us, hilled a great many; J was suddenly 
awakened: a hall stiuck the ground a litth below me. turaed 
me heels-over head, broke my musket in pieces, aud hilleda 
lad at ny side. Twas stunned and confused, and knew not 
whether [T was wounded or not. Ttelt a numbness tn my 
arin forsome time. We day thus about an hour and a hak, 
under a dreadtul tire, which cost us about sixty men, while 
we had never fired a shot. 

‘The noise and smoke were dreadful; at this time I could 
see butavery little way from me 3 but all around the wounded 
and slain lay very thick. We then moved on in a column, 
for a considerable was, and tormed line; gave three cheer 
fireda few volleys, charged the enemy, and drove them bace. 
Atthis moment, a squadron of cavalry rode furiously dawa 
upon ourline. Searce had we time to form. “Thesquare was 
only complete in front, when they were upon the points of 
our bayonets. Many ot our men were out of place. There 
was a good deal of jostling fora minute or two, anda good 
deal of laughing. 

‘Lord Wellington came riding up. We farmed square, 
with him in our centre, to receive cavalry. Shortly the 
whole army received orders to advance. We moved forward 
in two columns, four deep, the French retiving at the same 
tine. We were charged severaltimes in qur advance. ‘his 
was our last effort; nothing could impede us, the whole of 
the enemy retired, leaving their guns and ammunition, and 
every other thing behind. We moved on towards a village, 
and charged right through, hilling great numbers, the village 
was so crowded. We then formed on the other side of it, and 
lay down under the canopy of heaven, hungry and wearied to 
death. 

‘Wehad been oppressed, all day, by the weight of ovr 
blinkets and great coats which were drenched with rain, ana 
lay upon our shoulders like logs q wood. Scarce was my 
body stretched on the ground, when sleep closed iny eyes 
Next morning, when | awoke, TI was quite stupid ‘fhe 
whole night my mind had been harrassed by dreains; Twas 
fighting and chareing, re-a.ting the scenes of the day, which 
were strangely jassbled with the scenes J had been in betore. 
[ rose up and looked round, and began to recollect. ‘bhe 
events of the Isth came before me one by one; still they 
were confused, the whole appearing as an unpleasant dream. 
My comrades began to aweke and talk of it; then the event: 
were em! odied as realities. Many an action had I been in, 
wherein the individual exertions of our regiment had been 
much greater, and our fighting.more severe , but never bad 1 
been where the firing was 9 dreadful and the noise so great. 
When [looked aver the figldof battle, jt was covered ang 
heapedin many places ; figiires may ing sp and down upoinst, 
the woundegl crass lingalon rihe rows of the dead, was a lary. 
ble spectacle; yet I foaked on, with less concern, [must say, 
at the moment, than [have felt at an accident whea in quars 
ters. [have ben sad.at the, bayial of a.comrade, who died of 
sickness inthe hospita) ana; fol owed. hym. aliost in.tears, ye 
have I seen, after a Latt}e, faly mep, put inso, the same-trench, 
and comrades aiqongst theta, algogt wi jndifigzence. I 
looked over the fielll of Waterleo as a matter of course—e4 
matter of small concern,’ 
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Peter Bell: a Tale in Verse. By William Wordsworth. 
2d Edition. s8vo. pp. 88. London, 1819. 


Tarortes in philosophy, and schools in painting and 
poetry, are now more numerous than parties in politics: 
each has its admirers, who will not hesitate to vindicate 
their favourite system in preference to all the rest, and 
often in defiance of the good sense and acknowledged ex- 
perience of our best writers. 

Mr. Wordsworth is at the head of what is termed the 
Lake school, a system more frigid and extravagant than any 
others with which we are acquainted. In one of his ear- 
liest works, he gave some account of this system. He 
told us that he preferred taking incidents and situations 
from humble life, and deseribing them in the real language 
of men in that class, only freed of its grosser vulgarisms, 
because the feelings of persons in low life arestronger, less 
complex, and therefore more easy to be developed, than 
those of persons who move in a wider circle. All that is 
called poetic diction, Mr. Wordsworth carefully shuns 
and despises, convinced that a poet may give all the plea- 
sure he wishes to do without its assistance, and yet he adds 
that, ‘from the tendency of metre to divest language in a 
certain degree of its reality, and throw a kind of half 
consciousness of unsubstantial existence over the whole 
composition, there is little doubt that more painfully pa- 
thetic incidents and situations may be endured in verse, 
especially in rhymed verse than in prose.” This we sup- 
pose is Mr. Wordsworth’s defence for writing in rhyme 
aad measure; but although metre may make us endure 
‘ painfully pathetic incidents and situations,’ yet we can- 
not easily tolerate painfully ludicrous ones. and such this 
port has contrived to introduce into many of his poeins. 

Peter Bell, the author informs us, was written in 1798, 
though he acknowledges having given it some touches to 
‘fit it for fillng permanently a station, however humble, 
tu the literature of the country.’ In this we fear the au- 
thor will be mistaken, but our readers shall judge. The 
hero of the tale, Peter Bell, the potter, is a low, hardy, 
aid dissolute vagabond, a mixture of cunning and im- 
pudence :— 


€ Of all that lead a lawless I:fe, 
Of all that love their lawless lives, 
In city or in village small, 

He was the wildest far of all: — 
Hie had a dozen wedded wives. 


Nay, start not!—wedded wives—and twelve ! 
But how one wife could e’er come near him, 
. Insimple truth | cannot tell ; 
“e For be it said of Peter Bell, 
‘lo see him was to fear him.’ 


It chanced that in one of Peter’s midnight perambula- 
tions, that he lost his way near the river Swale, in York- 
shire; he wandered into a wood, passed a quarry, and 
travelled on, until he met withan ass on the banks of the 
river, which he immediately determined to steal, but, hav- 
sng mounted it, thé ass. withits head still bending over the 
water, refused to stir, in spite of Peter's brutality, of which 
we give our author's elegant description :— 


‘ Upon the beast the sapling rings, — 
Heav'd his lank sides, his limbs 4hey stirr’d ; 
Iie gave a groan,—and then another, 

Ot that which went before the brother, 

And then he gave a third. 
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All by the moonlight river side 

He gave three miserable groans; 
«<?Tis come then to a pretty pass,” 
Said Peter tothe groaning a-s, 

«¢ But | will bang your bones.”’’ 


The braying of the ass at length frightens Peter, for— 


‘ Among the rocks and winding crags— 
Among the mountains faraway— 

Once more the ass did lengthen out, 

More ruefully an endless shout, 

The long dry see-saw of his horrible bray. 


What is there now in Peter’s heart? 

Or whence the might of this strange sound ? 
The moon uneasy looked and dimmer, 

‘The broad blue heavens appeared to glimmer, 
And the rocks staggered all about.’ 


Peter looks into the water, and would have thrown the 
ass into it, but fora terrible sight in the river, and he in- 
quires, or the author for hin,— 


© Is it the moon’s distorted face ? 
The ghost-like image of a cloud? 
Is it a gallows there portray’d? 

Is Peter of himself afraid ? 

Is it a coffin, or shroud ? 


A grisly-idol hewn in stone ? 

Or imp from witch’s lap let fall ? 
Or a gay ring of shining fairies, 
Such as pursue their brisk vagaries 
In sylvan bower, or haunted hall ? 


Is ita fiend that to a stake 

Of fire his desperate self is tethering ? 

Or stubborn spirit doom’d to yell 

In solitary ward or cell, 

Ten thousand miles from all his brethren? 

Is it a party in a parlour? 

Cramm’d just as they on earth were cramm’d— 
Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

But, as you by their faces see, 

Allsilent and all damn’d!’ 


This horrible sight, which is so unlike all that Mr. 
Wordsworth has been racking his ingenuity to compare it 
to, proves to be the drowned body of the ass’s late master, 
over which the faithful beast had been hanging, without 
food, for four days. Peter takes the body out of the 
water, places it on the grass, and mounts the donkey, who 
now moves, rapidly and instinctively, to the house of its 
late master. On the road, Peter meets with new causes of 
alarm, such as drops of blood from the ass’s head, which 
he had broken, shrieks in the wood, a noise from a public- 
house, and another from a conventicle, where,— 


‘Within, a fervent methodist 
Is preaching to no heedless flock. 


But this was not all, for there were various other na- 
ural phenomena to terrify Peter :— 


‘ And while the ass pursues his way, 

Along this solitary dell, 

As pensively his steps advance, 

The mosques and spires change countenance, 
And look at Peter Bell.’ 


All these natural and supernatural appearances have a 
very beneficial effect on the abandoued profligate Peter, 
and make him very penitent :— 
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‘ For in a trice 
Arrived a neighbour with his horse ; 
Peter went forth with him straightway ; 
And, with due care, ere break of day 
‘Together they brought back the corse. 


And many years did this poor ass, 
Whom once it was iny luck to see 
Cropping the shrubs of Leming Lane, 
Help by his labourto maintain 

The widow and her family. 

And Peter Bell, who, till that night, 
Had beenthe wildest of his clan, 
Forsook his crimes, repressed his folly, 
And, after ten months’ melancholy, 
Jecame a good and honest man.’ - 


Of all Mr. Wordsworth’s poems, this is decidedly the 
worst; it possesses all the faults of the Lake school, with- 
out any of its beauties; and although there is an entire ex- 
clusion of every thing ornamental, we had almost said 
poetical, yet its simplicity is truly ridiculous, and ca!cu- 
lated only for the nursery; nor will any defence of it 
which Mr. Wordsworth or his adinirers can set up, ever 
make Peter bell fill a permanent situation in the litera- 
ture of the country, as its author has the vanity to antict- 
pate, unless indeed the public taste should becoine so far 
perverted, as not to distinguish between the puerilities of 
some modern poets and the lofty and impassioned diction 
of those whose works have stood the test of ages, and who 
will be read with delight when Mr. Wordsworth aud the 
k.ake school will be entirely forgotten. 


PRI FAVE PLPPELEAPEEEEPPELAOLEO? 


Journal of a Route across India, through Egypt, to Eng- 
land, in the latter end of the Year 1817 and the begin- 
ning of 1818. By Lieutenant Colonel Fitzclarence. 
4lo. pp. 502. London, 1819, 


(Concluded from our last.) 


So careful are the British of interfering with the religious 
opinions of the natives of India, that the horrid ceremony 
of women burning themselves with their husbands, is per- 
mitted throughout the whole of our provinces, except 
within the Mbharatta Ditch at Calcutta, which bounds 
the jurisdiction of the English law :— 


‘ The antiquity of this custom is very great; for Diodorus 
Seculus, when he mentions Alexander’s entering the country 
of the Catheri, relates that, by the law, the living wives were 
burnt With their dead husbands. The same author aflirms it 
to have had its origin from a woman having poisoned her hus- 
band. Within the last two years, circumstances caused 
enquiry to be made with respect to the burning of women in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, which excited much notice 
with many comments, and had become known to the natives. 
A widow, who was about to burn herself, after having walked 
three times round the pile, which is part of the ceremony, 
seeing a number of English gentlemen spectators, walked up 
and addressed them. She said, she was anxious to do away 
the impression which the English entertained, that the women 
who thus sacrificed themselves, were previously stupified with 
various drugs. She denied this, offering herself as a proof to 
the contrary, and of their motives being good, arising from a 
religious feeling of its being acceptable to the Supreme Being, 
and that attempting to dissuade them from it, was not only 
cruel, but impious. She then placed herself by the side of 
her deceased husband, and went through the remainder of 
the ceremony with equal heroism.’—p. 142. 


The fikirs are a body of men who attach themselves to the 
Indian armies, and live by begging and imposing on the 
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superstition of the natives, and are very austere in their 
religious discipline :— 


‘ Many of this class of holy mendicants make vows of pain- 
ful penances. I have seen some who have allowed their 
hands to remain as long clenched, that the nails have grown 
out through the back of the hand. I have also seen others, 
whose arms held upright over the head had become stuf in 
every Joint. They occasionally undertake to measure their 
length from their homes to some sacred temple, or ghaut,; 
aud | had an opportunity of witnessing one in the neighbou; 
hood of Calcutta, who was pertorming this penance. He 
laid himself upon the ground on his face, and then g:tiing up, 
advanced two long steps about equal to his height, then again 
lay down, and continued this absurd pilgrimage as lon as I 
observed him, and doubtless to his destined spot.’—p. 157. 


A more singular penance ts practised in Bengal, where 
the Draminical religion is of a more sanguimary cast than 
in the upper provinces :— 


‘ At a certain feast in the autumn, a number of Hindoo 
devotees erecta large mast in an Open plac eintae neivibour ° 
hood of the village, with a moveable yard across the top of it. 
from this yard, a rope with an iron hook is suspended, the 
end of the yard being brought down near the ground; a 
Bramin passes the hook through the muscles of the back of 
one of the de otees, between the shoulders, and the lever 
being depressed at the other end, the miserable fanatic i 
drawn up in the air, and the yard being moved round upon a 
pivot with great rapidity, he, swinging out in al vost a lorizoa- 
tal position, amidst the screams and shouts of the crowd, 
throws flowers tothem. ‘There is a precautionary large loose 
loop put round him, in case the muscles of the back should 
give way. ‘Lhey have also a superstition, that a man about to 
be executed imparts a sanctity to all he touches, andina 
inanner similar to this, he always throws flowers amongst the 
crowd, who eagerly scramble tor them. 

‘ But the most inhuman of all their barbarous customs ts the 
following :—When a sick person is given over, by way of 
ensuring him eternal salvation, they carry the helpless creature 
to the hanks of the river, ana stult his CVes, mouth, and nose 
with clay ; should he recover alter this extreme unetion, be 
luses caste, and becomes an outcast from hits friends and rela 
tions, and virtually dead to the whole world. Some anxious 
expecting heirs, it is supposed, take their fathers down to tye 
water side at a very early stage of illvess; and T have no 
doubt, numbers would recover, if they did not undergo this 
horrid rite’—p. 158. 

At Rowsuah, our traveller was entertained by the Rajah 
Govin aad Buckish, with au excellent Persian dinner, af 
which the Mahometan servants waited with turbans, aod 
without shoes; after the repast, some wretched onic s 
were introduced, and a celebrated singer, who suny toler- 
ably well, not only Persian but Hindoo songs, accom panted 
by tom-toms, and two iustruments like guitars; and 
lastly, he entertained then with an English soo, wire 
he said he had learnt at Calcutta; the whole of which 
consisted of the two lines, 

‘I care for no body, 
Nobody cares for me.’ 

This he chaunted in his Persian tune, so often, that rt 
became, 

‘ I care for sa 
-bo«dy, no ca- 
-re for me, I 
-care for nobo- 
“(ly no ca.’ 

Col. Fitzclarence having laughed at the poor fellos, 
induced the Rajah to relate au anecdote of a singer who 

: “ ; 
was performing before Nadah Shah, after his capture o 
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Delhi; at a nautch given to the conqueror by his prisoner 
Mahumed Shah; the former was so pleased with him, that 
he promised to give bin any thing he asked. The pa- 
triotic and disinterested singer immediately answered, 
‘the occnpation of the city by your army, has raised the 

rice of flour to av exorbitant height; make it cheaper.’ 

The Rajah allows this singer 300 rupees a month, 
equal to £37; and there is a woman at Hyderabad, in 
such repute, that she will not sing under 500 rupees a 
night; she must be the Catalina of the east, observes our 
author very justly. We have an anecdote of the mimics, 
which affords a proof of the mildness of the British govern. 
ment :— 


‘ T recoilect seeing a set when I was in Tindoostan in 1815, 
who, in ridicule of our cutchery, or court of justice, went 
through a trial, in which the judges were supposed to be the 
Europeans. The offender, when about to enter on his 
defence, is interrupted by a servant, who announces that 
dinner is ready, andthe judges start up, proneunce the pri- 
soner guilty, condemn him to be hanged, and run off to 
table*.,’ 

The natives of India have always been anxious to ren- 
der their guns more destructive than those of the western 
world, and have therefore made them of a size unknown to 
Europeans. At Agra, there isa gun about fourteen feet 
long, and twenty-two and a halfinches im the bore, into 
which persons can get; it is made of brass, weighs 1049 
ewt. and will cast a shot of 1497 Ibs. weight; its value, 
if serviceable, may be estimated at £18,000, and for old 
brass only, it is worth £7000, 

The following picture of India, at two periods, not very 
distant from each other, forms a very striking contrast :— 


‘It is curious to take a retrospective view of an English 
factor at his desk, in 1746, with a pen behind his ear, tremb- 
ling at the nod of the meanest of the Mogul’s officers, and 
tieated with the greatest insolence and oppression; with no 
higher military character under his direction than a peon, 
stationed near a bale of goods ; with a jurisdiction not extend- 
ing beyond a court-yard of a warehouse connected with it; 
and contrast this picture with the situation of the company’s 
ary, in 1817, when one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
disciplined by British officers, presented the spectacle of as 
fine an army as any in the world, receiving its impetus of 
action from a great statesman and general, who held the per- 
son of the Mogul a pensionér upon the bounty of his govern- 
ment, Wielding the political and military resources of the 
einpire, over a theatre of operations in the present campaign, 
extending from Loudheanah to Guzaraat, in a segment of a 
civcle ot neaily twelve hundred miles. Such are the minimum 
and the maximum of our Eastern empire !’—p. 257. 


Near Poonah is a curious excavation inace in the rocks 
to tie west of tlhe towa:— 


‘This cave is diferent from any other I have scen, being 
dug into the strata of the rock, below the level of the surface, 
ani con-isting of a square opening about eighty feet in each 
face, nearly twenty-five feet deep 5 and having in the centre 
ofthe area a small coarse temple, not unlike a great table, 
supported by plain pillars, and the roof flat. Within, imme- 
diately under the ceatre, the bull Nundee has originally 
stood; but he has been split in two, and his halves lie on each 
side of the temple, which, I suppose, is about sixteen feet in 
diameter, its summit nearly level with the surface, and imme- 
diately in the middle of the area, on the north side, the exca- 


. * This will bring to the recollection of our readers, the line of 
one of our ports, better known fo: its éiverity than ifs truth.” 
‘Aid prisoners hang that juryme: may dine. —Rev. 
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vation is continued above sixty feet under the ground, which 
is supported by several ranges of plain square columns, and 
there are in it no figures whatever. The centre table-like 
temple has a very druidical appearance.’—p. 280. 

At Cairo, which Col. Fitzclarence reached on the 
sth of April, 1818, he met with those enterprizing travel- 
lers and indefatigable antiquaries, Mr. Salt and M. Bel- 
zoni, who shewed him a great number of curiosities they 
had procured at Thebes ; among these were some fine 
specimens of papyrus taken out of the mummy wrappers 
—a small leg and thigh made of wood, most correctly 
carved—a piece of linen covered with hierogly phics, 
which appeared exactly as if it had been printed’—pieces 
of vilt leather as fresh as the day they were made, and a 
most curious and valuable scarabeus, about two inches 
and a half in length, and nearly two inches broad, covered 
with beautifully executed bieroglyphies ; but what Mr. 
Salt and M. Belzoni valued most, was a sarcophagus 
male of alabaster, nine feet three inches long, all deeply 
carved in minute figures, representing triumphs, proces- 
sions, sacrifices, &c. :-— 

‘ All these figures are stained of the deepest blue; and 
when a light is placed inside, the alabaster being transparent, 
they appear upon a pellucid ground. ‘This sarcophagus is 
doubtless unique, and will, [trust, under the auspicious exer- 
tions of Mr. Salt and Belzoni, find its way to the British Mu- 
seum. It was found, in what Belzoni supposes, to be a tomb 
of the god Apis, and was most unaccountably placed across 
the top of a hollow passage, which leads three hundred feet 
beyond into the solid rock, and has not yet been explored to 
the utmost. ‘The sarcophagus was placed across this passage, 
with not above one inch resting on one of the sides, so that 
bad it slipped, it would have fallen and been shattered to 
pieces.’—p. 435. 

The day following, Col. Fitzclarence, accompanied by 
Mir. Salt and M. Belzoni visited those stupendous monu- 
inents of antiquity, the Pyramids; an entrance into one of 
which, Belzoni, after persevering with the most enthusias- 
tic industry, had discovered, about five weeks preceding 
this visit; and Col. Fitzclarence, with all the ardour of an 
untiquary, determined on entering the passage with his 
learned conductors, Wax lights being provided, and 
having taken olfevery thing but their shirts, and the lower 
parts of their dress, they descended the first passage, crept 
through a narrow entrance, and after some windings, 
reached a chamber thirty-two feet long, and nine feet nine 
invhes wide ;. and eight feet in the centre, and six feet on 
the sides in height, with a pent roof. We regret, that 
we cannot follow our author through the whole of his 
description, but must content ourselves with making an 
extract from his account of the passage, leading to the 
centre of the chamber :— | 


‘ This passage is almost entirely cut out of-the living rock; 
but, about halt way, there are some stones introduced, as Bel- 
zoui supposes, to hill up fissures in the stratum. In many parts 
the walls are encrusted with fine crystals, frequently resem- 
bling a fleece, and sparkling beautifully with the reflection of 
our candles. ‘This passage is five feet eleven inches high, 
three feet six inches wide, and the whole length, from the 
perpendicular to the great chamber is one hundred and fifty- 
eight feet eight inches. We now entered the great chamber, 
which is, according to Belzoni, forty-six feet three inches long, 
sixteen feet three inches wide, and twenty feet six inches 
high. ‘The architect. has taken advantage of a large mass of 
native rock to fill up the centre of the pyramid, as almost the 
whole of this chamber is cut out of it, exce ting a part of the, 


roof toWards the western end, which is ‘of masonry perhaps 
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introduced fer the same reason, as that [ before mentioned in i Rie oe ; 
explaining the passage. ‘Ihe tloor of this chamber ts exactly Original Correspondence. 
level withthe base of the py ramid: the roof is also ofa pent- ccccccecce 
house form. On the wall immediately opposite where we | UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
entered, Belzoni has inscribed in the Italian language, in large : , Ef LRL Or ROCHES i ER ac i 0 ‘ 


letters which extend from one end to the other, his name and 
the date of his discovery. In the west end of the chamber, a 
sarcophagus of granite is buried in the ground to the level of 
the floor, and placed due north and south. This sarcophagus 
is eight feet long, thiee feet six inches wide, and two feet 
three inches deep inside, surrounded by large blocks of gra- 
nite, placed there, in all probability, to prevent its removal ; 
but Belzoni has determined upon that measure, though it 
must be attended with much labour, ‘the lid is pl laced dia- 
gonally across it.’—p. 454. 


In the sarcophagus, M. Belzoni found some bones, sup- 
posed to be those of king Cephrenes, who is reputed to 
have built it; but Col. Fitzclarence having ascertained, 
with some degree of certainty, 
some animal of the bos genus, and from some other cir- 
cumstances, he is induced to believe, that the pyramids 
were not the burial places of the kings, but of the god 


Apis, venerated in their immediate vicinity, Mewaiplis | 


being the city of his residence. 


Our limits will only permit another extract; it is an 
account of the dimensions of the great pyramid, to the 


suminit of which the party ascended :— 


‘This pyramid has been proved, by geometricg! admea- 
sutement, to be five hundred and seventy-seven feet in height, 
trom its base to its summit. 
the monument were placed on the highest summit of St. 
Pauls; and when an inhabitant of London is told that the area 
on which it stands is about the extent of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
he will form a fair and adequate conception of the sort ol 
ebject which it exhibits. About two-thirds up the north-east 
augle of the pyramid, there is a small cave or hole about 
twelve feet deep and high, which appears to have been formed 
by removing several large stones. ‘Lhe view from the top is 


5 
extraordinary : : and far from this building ending on a point, 


which it appears to do, there is a space of at least twenty feet 
square. It looks indeed-as if it had never been finished.’— 
p- 457. 


The blocks of stone of which the Pyramids are built, 
are of an immense size, some of thein measuring tweuty- 
four feet long, eight broad and -eight in thickuess; but, 
from age, they are honey-combed, ‘and positively united 
together, though their original se paration is distinctly seen 
from the sharp edves being rounded by time. 

At Cairo, our author found a Scotchman, who had been 
a soldier in the army, aod made prisoner at the unfortu- 
nate expedition to Rosetta; during the time he remained 1a 
slavery,~ he tursed Mahometan, and had now become a 
successful medical practitioner, Several of the reach 
soldiers, left in Egypt, by Buonaparte, had become Ma- 
melukes, and there was at one time, three English Mame- 
lukes, worthless drunkards, who, for the bonour of their 
country, are fortunately dead. 

Col. Fitzclarence’s Journal is embellished with some 
highly finished engravings, made from drawings takeu 
ov the spot, by himself, aud which do hun much credit as 
a draughtsinan ; they are also on subjects of considerable 
interest, and we cannot but cousider this work as a valu- 
able addition to our accounts of India aud Egypt, inde- 
pendant of the military and historical details of the late 
events in our Eastern Empire. 


that they were the boues of 


This is somewhat more than if 
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TO THE EDITOR OF 


Sra,—Lately, turning over some MSs. in 
repository P the ritisn Niu: -cuin, | met with several letter: 
from that cele oa dwit and libertrae, John Wilmot, Fa-! 
of Rochester; tuey are} 


exlibst him in a le: 
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that valuable 
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af \ OL aA COU aL iC 
> odio a bre ' 


rhach natu e, and 


ht than he + Oe 


be ul fecresente!, Nlany ol sheas let tiers a ave recently 
° | '* 
been nulbtished in Rlackwood'’s Magazine, but the fol- 
° rt ® * > ’ 
lowine, with the letters of the Countess of Rochester, 


have not, L believe, appeared in priut. ‘Dheinseriion ot 


them in your interesting miscellany will oblize, 
. . . > 
Your's, &c, (3. Bb. 
THE EARL OF ROC LEST ER TQ «oncuse, 


MIADAM,—ITf it were worth any this to be beloved 1 
ie, you were the riche the world: but 
ny love ts of little value, chide your own eyes for making 
such | Though tam pusthy proud of being 
your 's, yet givetme leave totcil you, there he 
glory lib your se rvice than there is ple. asure aud tru 
in freedom. Vhus I write to assure your | ulyship itis pet 
through vanity that affect the tiile of your st rvant, but 
that 1 "feel a truth within ny heart which my mouth rather 
does confess than boas { no 


‘st woman ti SILLCE 
oor conquests. 
‘ aiiwot ibbe? . 


: p! Tee 


of—that there is left for m: 
pleasure but i your smiles, nolife but in your favour, no 
heaven but in your love. When I deserve so ill that vou 
should torment, kill, and dama me, madan, vou need 
but hate me. 
Hl. 

THE EARL OF ROCHESTER TO SIR ads WARR 

Str,—l was forced, by the news of my wile’s hei 
well, to post out of town be! ore l cot tule 1} iuave Loe Opn ori. 
nity ‘of waiting on you, which | coate swas a faatt | 
should not othe rwise have been guiity of, aud d, theretore, 
purpose, at the beginmuog of the nest week, to retan i, that 
} may receive yr pardon, and put you in m per- 
forming y" promise, anc shew you ise way hither, where, 
upon my word, is one very much transported 4 th 
thouvhis of being see happy as and for niv 
owne part, I beg you to observe tuat woe man Goes more 
heartily desire any good ta thi than | 
honour of your friendship al kinduess, nor can day on 
have a greater valae and service for you than 


Your iiunible wt 


an | } 
hy NA! 


4 
Hide of 
Wit 


io see you? 


’ ’ 


, ‘ P 
its WoO) lel aoe the 
has, 


reat, 


Satterday. Rocnuester. 
If. 
LETTER FROM THE COUNTESS TO THE EARL OF 
ROC LESTER. 


If I could have been troubied at any thing when L kad 
the happiness of receiving a letter frou you, < siould be 
so because you did not nume a tine ween bight hone.to 
see you, the uncertainty of which very much alliete me. 
Whether this odd kisd of proceeding be to try .iny pe- 
tieace or obedience, i cannot guess, but | will never tail 
of either whea my duty to you regnire them; FE do not 
think you design staying at Bath, now that wt iw hke to 
be so full, a: ve God kt: ows when you will fade. your 
heart to leave the place you are in. Pray eousider ith 
yourself whether thrs be a reasonable w: ay “of proceedma, 
and be pleased to let me know what I am to expect; for 
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their being so short time betwixt this and the sitting of 


parliament, Iam contident you will find so much busi- 
ness as will not allow you to come into the country. 
Therefore pray lay your commands upon me what | am to 
do, and though it be to forget my children, and the long 
hopes { have lived in of seeing you, yet IT will endeavour 
to obey you, or in the memory only torment myself, with- 
out giving you the trouble or putting you in mind that 
there livessuch a creature as, your faithful humble, &e. 
lV. 

THE COUNTESS OF ROCHESTER TO THE EARL 

Though [cannot flater myselfe soe much as to expect 
it, yett give me leave to wish that you would dine to-mor- 
row at Cornbury, where necessity forces 

Your faithful liumble wife, 
C, Rocuester. 

If you send to command me 
to Woodstock, when I am soe 
near as Cornbury, I shail not 
be a little rejoyced., 

For the Earl of Rochester. 


ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF MONEY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


Sir,—So much has been said and written on the subject 
of Bullion, Paper Money, and Cash Payments, that soine 
apology might be deemed necessary for my obtruding any 
observations on the public; but as it appears to me, that 
the real nature of money is much mistaken by most of our 
writers ov Political Economy, and too great a value set on 
the precious weta!s, | am induced to offer a few remarks on 
the subject, In the origin of society, when mouey was 
unknown, commerce was conducted, both as to provisions 
and merchandize, by a mutual exchange of the produc- 
tions of each party ; when the agreement was concluded, 
they were obliged to fetch from the contracting party, 
the provisions that they stood in need of. Every sale 
and purchase were thus attended with double journeys, 
and difficult aud expensive conveyance; as society 
became more extended and enlightened, these difficulties 
were multiplied. The advantages of an intermediate 
article, in payment of their purchases, was sensibly felt, 
and the tirst adoption of such a mode, was by ineans 
of cattie. According to this arrangement, a certain nume- 
ber of sheep or oxen were given in exchange for pro- 
visions and merchandize*, This custom, which was 
attended with much inconvenicuce, existed no longer 
than the period when metals were first introduced in 
commerce, as a. standard value. ‘The observations 
which they were undoubtedly led to make on the proper- 
tres of metals, were the causes which gave them the prefer- 
ence. Durable, phable, and easily divided, they could 
be reduced to any size or form that was required; they 
could be carried without much trouble, kept without 


‘danger of decay, and retained for a considerable length of 


time, the marks with which they had been stamped, and 
which pave to them an authentic value. This value was 


* Iu all imperfectly formed societies, which still adbere to this 
rude simplicity, and in which money does not circulate, there are 


‘sithilar modes of exchange; thus, the Laplanders and the Savages 


of America make use of the skins of the Mivever, Ermine, and Bea- 
ver, in payment of the goods with which they are supphed; in 
other countries, gold dust, ivory, shells, &c. ave used fur the same 
purpose. 





increased according to their scarcity. Gold and Silver 
being more pure and scarce than any other metals, were 
consequently more precious, and less employed than the 
others. 

The first pieces of money made to replace the value of 
the catcde, which were before the mediam of exchange 11 
trade, bore the figures and names of the animal, and it is 
probable that each piece of money was of the precise value 
of the animal that it represented, Thus a hundred pieces 
on which was the picture of a sheep, were equivalent to a 
hundred sheep, and the piece of money which bore the 
fivuve of an ox or a cow, sufficed for the payment of one 
of those animals.” In a considerable time after the first 
institution of a metallic currency, nothing but Copper 
was made use of ; Gold and Silver were too scarce; and 
when those metals were first converted mto money, 
the quantity was exceedingly small, and the pieces very 
diminutive, with a value proportioned to their scarcity, _ 

The facility afforded to the exchanges of commerce, by 
means of money, the activity which it inspires in circula- 
tion, aud its influence in almost every transaction of bu- 
inan life, cause it to be looked upon as the soul of busi- 
ess; and the great bulk of mankiad attach so great an 
importance to it, that they think nothing impossible with 
those who possess it in abundance, and that it is the duty 
of every man to accumulate it, and to apply every effort 
towards au increase of riches, 

But this too universal opinion, which merchants, 
trades:nen, and even governments have adopted, is an error 
ofa prejudicial tendency tothe welfare of individuals and 
of the state. Tu fact, money is only a sign of agreement, 
which can have no real value, except in the things which 
it represcuts, and by its use in acquiring them. It has 
no immediate value in satisfying the natural wants of 
maukind; aud if the productions of the earth, which ren- 
der it sub-tantial, were to fail, money would not prevent 
man dying of hunger; for we do not eat or drink Gold 
and Silver. If we prefer the representative to the thing 
itself, and scek oue while we neglect the other, we embrace 
a dangerous illusion. Money employed otherwise than 
for its natural purpose, exchange, would be an useless 
article, and a stone would be quite of as much value. 

It is this false opinion of the value of money, that has 
given birth to the no less false idea, that the acquired for- 
tune of a country constitutes its riches, and that the only 
advantageous commerce is that which is paid in money, 
and which, in the result, produces more money than it has 
expended, 

If money constituted wealth, the possessor of Gold and 
Silver mines would be the only wealthy persons, and the 
nations which do not possess such mines would be poor ; 
but the truth of the contrary is very evident to those who 
are acquamited with the aflairs of life. Those nations 
which do not possess the sources of money, purchase it by 
their labour and productions; and they do not become 
poor by allowing their money to leave them, by the same 
way in which they obtained it, because the exchange of 
money for useful articles is the only real service for which 
it was intended, Besides this, money returns to them, 
when they have other productions of their soil or their 
labour to offer in exchange. 

The accumulation of money can never continue in a 
nation, otherwise than by the annual increase of its terri- 
torial productions, The decrease of this reproduction 
would necessarily entrain that of their money, and cause 
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the poverty of the nation, instead of money decreasing 
where there is no diminution of territorial riches, Although 
the quantity of money may diminish from such particular 
cause, whilst the revenues and commerce of the country 
retain their position, it would not be poorer, because, 
when a nation is otherwise rich, and has a free commerce, 
it can supply the want of money in a hundred diflerent 
ways; but nothing can supply, without loss, the decrease in 
the annual reproduction, which is necessary for the real 
enjoyment of a people. Let us imagine, that the exhaus- 
tion of the mines should diminish the quantity of money ; 


the nation would not suffer, because the nominal value of 


money would be the same every where, and would aug- 
ment according to its scarcity ; there would even be a 
gain in convenience, inasmuch as the pieces of inoney then 
current would have a greater value with a smaller bulk. 
Indeed, it would increase the convenience of mankind, 
if value were always to supply the place of bulk, rather 
than the bulk add to the value. 

Nations that possess mines, ought to look upon their 
metals as a production of their territory, which yields no 
other net value than that which remains after the expenses 
of exportation, They have the same interest in exporting 
their metals as an agricultural nation has to export its 
productions, and this interest is the more valuable, when 
enoney is not considered an actual wealth, otherwise than 
for the purposes of exchange. 

Some profound politicians carry this train of thinking 


still farther, and imagine, according to the experience of 


ages, that a nation which possesses Gold and Silver mines, 
would act very wisely in shutting them up, and supplying 
the exportation of the precious metals, as has been dove 
in China; for, say they, the representative does harin to 
the article which it replaces ; and the abundance of the 
representative prevents an abundance of real commodity ; 
this is seeu every where. However this may be, it is 
quite certain, that in countries where Gold is abundant, 
the necessary productions of life are brought from a great 
distance, and a luxurious and fantastical sterility usurps 
the place of general happiness. This sort of national 
decay, which announces a nee. destruction, is derived 
from very simple causes, but which are, however, too 
numerous, and too little connected with the object of this 


article, to require particular mention, The advautave of 


possessing mines is not, therefore, so great as it has been 
represented, since those nations which have none, can, with 
the natural productions of their soil, procure the metals 
that they are in need of. Many reasons combine to prove 
that a nation would do wrong in seeking to acquire more 
money than they really require, or in preventing its being 
exported ; among others, it may be observed, that where 
money is too common, it augments the price of produc- 
tions and of manual labour beyond that of other coun- 
tries, which is equivalent to an interdiction of commerce, 
It is, however, in drawing from a nation more mouey 
than is sent to it, that another nation obtains the balance 
of commerce. But this is a retail idea, if we may use the 
expression, and consequently an anti-political one, for the 
interest of the retaileris necessarily opposed to that of real 
commerce, and this idea, so dear to all who look at nothing 
but money in the intercourse of trade, is as false as it is 
ungenerous. Happily for those who are influenced by 
this ambition, it is impossible to realize it, because the 
reciprocal laws of commerce present an obstacle, and pre- 
se-ve the balance in an equilibrium, which it is difficult 





to turn at all, and impossible to turn in a permanent and 
durable manner. 

Money of itself is only a sterile wealth, and has no other 
use Ina nation than the facility which it allords to sales 
and purchases, and for payment of the revenue and 
taxes, which put it in circulation, so that the same money 
passing from one hand to another, eflects those payments 
aud completes the operations of commerce, The mass of 
acquired niches, or fortune, in an agricultural nation, is 
only just equal to the net produce of the territorial riches, 
A greater quantity of money would be useless, because it 
would not be tm circulation, 

Although the taxes are paid in money, it is not money 
that discharges them, but the annual riches of the soil. 
It is in these riches, and not, as the generality of people 
think, iu the acquired fortune of a nation, that its strength 
and prosperity consist, Money does not operate the suce 
cessive renewal of these riches; but it is easily produced 
by written engagements, guaranteed by the produce of 
the country, which is exported. Money then is not the 
real wealth of a rising and iinproving wation, for money 
cannot generate money, A crown well employed will 
indeed produce two crowns; but it ts the production that 
is multiplied and not the money. ‘Thus money ought not 
to remain in idle bands. 

It is by no means an indifferent matter to a state, 
whether money passes into the pocket of Peter or Paul; 
it is essential that it should not be taken from him who 
employs it for the public welfare. [tts the dispersion of 
money, and its employment in satisfying the various wants 
of the people, that form the fortune of au opulent king- 
dom. The want of an exchange leads to the use of money 
in the purchase of merchandize, and the disposal of mer- 
chandize in exchange for money, for money aud merchan- 
dize are only riches according to their nominal value, 

Where a kingdom is rich and flourishing, by the com- 
merce of its productions, it has, by its correspoudence, 
riches in other countrics, and paper becomes every where 
a substitute for money. The abuudauce and sale of its 
productions every where insure the use of the fortane of 
other nations; and money is never wanting m a well- 
cultivated country, to pay, to the sovereign and to the 
land-holders, the revenues furnished by the saleable pro- 
ductions annually supplied by the soil; but though money 
is not wanting for the payment of these revenues, we must 
not take the change, and suppose that the taxes can be 
established in the circulation of money. 

‘The views of a government ought uot to be confined to 
money ; they should extend further, and apply to the 
abundance and nominal value of the productions of the 
earth, for the increase of the revenue. [tis in this part of 
the visible and annual riches, that the prosperity and 
power of a nation consist. It ts that which lixes and 
attaches the subjects to the soil, Money, sudustry, mer- 
cantile commerce, and traffic, form ouly a precanous 
wealth, which, without the productions of the soil, would 
ouly constitute a republican state, upon a narrow and 
unsubstantial basts, J am, &c. &c. Creésus. 
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WHITSUNTIDE. 
W altsunpay is the festival appointed by the church, te 


commemorate the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
apostles; and in the primitive church, it was customary 
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for the newly baptized persons, or catechumens, to wear 
white garmeuts on this day. 

Among the sports and diversions of our ancestors, which 
have now sunk into disuse, may be numbered the Whitsun- 
ales aud Morris dancers, which formerly gladdened the 
hearts of our countrymen, at this festival, and which, in this 
age of refinement, have given way to amusement less in- 
nocent if not less rational *. 

‘ For the church-ale,’ says Carew, ‘ two young men of 
the parish are yerely chosea by their last forezoers to be 
wardens, who, dividing the task, make collection among 
the parishioners of whatsoever provision it pleaseth them 
voluntarily to bestow. This they ewploy in brewing, bak- 
ing, and other acates, against Whitsuntide, upon which 
holidays the neighbours meet at the church house, and 
there merily feed on their owne victuals, each contributing 
some petty portion to the stock, which, by many smalls, 

roweth to a meetly greatness; for there is entertayued a 
Find of emulation between these wardens, who, by his 
graciousness in gathering and good husbandry inexpending, 
can best advance the churche’s profit. Besides, the neigh- 
bour parishes at those times lovingly visit one another, and 
frankly spend their money together. The afternoons are 
consumed iv such exercises as olde and yonge folk (having 
leysure) doe accustomably weare out the time withall. 

When the feast is ended, the wardens yeeld in their ace 
counts to the parishioners; and such money as exceedeth 
the disburstment is layd up in store, to defray any extra- 
ordinary charges arising in the parish, or imposed on them 
for the good of the countrey or the prince’s service; neither 
of which commonly gripe so much, but that somewhat 
stil remayveth to cover the purse’s bottom f.’ 

In the introduction to the Survey and Natural History 
of the North Division of the County of Whiltshire, by J. 
Aubrey, Esq. is the following curious account of Whit- 
sun-ales: * There were no rates for the poor in my grand- 
father’s days; but for Kingston St. Michael (uo small 
parish) the church-ale of Whitsuntide did the business. 
In every parish is (or was) a church-house to which be- 
longed spits, crocks, &c. utensils for dressing provision. 
Here the housekeepers met, and were merry, and gave 
their charity. The young people were there too, and had 
dancing, howling, shooting at butts, &c. the ancients sit- 
ting gravely by, and looking on. All things were civil, 
and without scandal.’ 

Mr. Douce thus describes these Whitsun-ales: * Two 
persone are chosen, previously to the meeting, to be lord 
and lady of the ale, who dress as suitably as they can to 
the characters they assume. A large empty barn, or some 
such building, is provided for the lord’s hall, and fitted up 
with seats to accommodate the company. Here they as- 
semble to dance and regale in the best manner their cir- 
cumstances and the place will afford; and each young 
fellow treats his girl with a ribband or favour. The lo d 
and lady honour the hall with their presence, attended by 
the steward, sword-bearer, purse-bearer, and mace-bearer, 
with their several badges or ensigns of office. They have 

* As a proof of the truth of this observation, take the followinz 
extract from an advertisement in the Reading Mercury of this day 
(May 24):—‘ Peprard Revel will be held on Whitmonday, May 31, 
1819; and for the encouragement of young and old gamesters, there 
will be a good hat to be played for at cudgels ; for the first seven 
eouple that play, the man that breaks must beads to haye the prize ; 
and Is. Gd. will be given to each man that breaks 8 bead, and ts. 
tothe man that has his bead broke.’ 

¢ Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, p. 63. 





likewise a train-bearer or page, and a fool or jester drest 
ina party-coloured jacket, whose ribaldry and gesticulatien 
contribute not a little to the entertainment of some part 
of the company.’ 

A superstitious notion appears anciently to have pre- 
vailed in England, that * whatsoever one did ask of God 
upon Whitsunday morning at the instant when the sun 
arose and play’d, God would grant it bina ;’ and an old 
writer says, § he went upa jill tosce thesuu urise betimes 
on Whitsunday morning,” and saw it at its rising ‘skip, 
play, dance, and turn about hike a wheel *.’ 

Beckwith informs us that, ‘at Kidlington, in Oxford- 
shire, the custom is that, en Monday after  hitsun week 
there is'a fat lamb provided; and the maids of the town 
having their thumbs tied behind thein, run after it, and 
she that with her mouth takes and holds the lamb, is de- 
clared Lady of the Lamb, which being dressed with the 
skin hanging on, is carried ov a long pole before the lady 
uud her companions to the green, atteuded with music, 
and a Morisco dance of men, and another of women, where 
the rest of the day is spent in dancing, mirth, aud merry 
glee. The next day the lamb is part baked, boiled, and 
roast, for the lady’s feast, where sise sits majestically at the 
upper end of the table, and her companions with her, with 
music and other attendants, which eads the solemnity.’ 

In poor Robin's Almanack, for 1676, we have the 
following account of Whitsua sports near Londoa:— 

At Islington 
A tair they hold, 

Where cakes and ale 
Ave to be sold. 

At Highgate, and 
At tlolloway 

The like is kept 
Here every day. 

At ‘Votnam Court 
And Keutish ‘Town, 

And all those places 
Up and down. 


In the North Riding of Yorkshire, there are generaily 
sports at the different villages ou Wlatinonday and Tues- 
day, called Summer-games, cousisting of cockfighting, 
doukey-races, and the other sports usual at a country 
fair. 

ANECDOTE OF A BRiITI2H SAILOR. 


Tue conduct of a naval comumiaider, iu tie reign of Queen 
Anne, who was ordered to cruise with a squadron within 


certain limits, on the coast of Spain, deserves to be re- 


corded, Having received information, that a Spanish 
fleet was in Vigo, beyond his limits, be sesolved to risk 
his personal responsibility, for the good of his country, 
and accordingly attacked and defeated, with uncommon 
gallantry, the Spanish fleet. Woben he joined the Admi- 
ral who commanded him, he was ordered under arrest, 
and was asked, if he did not kyow that, by the articles af 
war, he was liable to be shot tor disobedience of orders. 
tle replied, with great composure, that he was very sensi- 
ble that he was, but added, ‘ ‘The man who is afraid to 
risk his life, in any way, when the good of his country 
requires it, is unworthy of a command in ber majesty’s 
service.’ 


_® Arise Evans's ‘ Echo to the Voice of Heaven; or, a, Narration of 
bis Life,’ 8vo. Loudon, 1652, p. 9. 
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KING SOLOMON AND THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 
[The following wel! pointed story is takeu by D' Israeli 
from the Talmud. | 





THe power of Solomon had spread his wisdom to the | 


remotest parts of the known world. 


Queen Sheba, at- | 


tracted by the splendor of his reputation, visited this | 


poetical king at his own court. 
the sagacity of the monarch, Sheba presented herself at 
the foot of the thione; in each of her hands she held a 
wreath of flowers, ove coinposed of natural, the other of 
artificial Mowers. Art, in the labour of the mimic wreath, 
had exquisitely emulated the lively hues of nature—so that 
at the distance it was held hy the queen for the inspection 
of the king, it was deemed impossible for him to decide, 


There one day to exercise | 


as her question imported, which wreath was the produc- | 


tion of nature, and which the work of art.—The sayacity 
of Solomon seemed perplexed; yet to be vanquished, 
though in a trifle, by atrifling woman, irritated his pride. 
The son of David, he who Fad written treatises on the vege- 


table productions, ‘froin the cedar to the hyssop,’ to ac- | 


knowledge himself outwitted by a woman, with shreds of 
paper and glazed painting! The honour of the monarch’s 
reputation for divine sagacity seemed diminished ; and the 
whole Jewish court looked solemn and melancholy. At 
length, an expedient presented itself to the king, and it 
must be confessed worthy of the natural philosopher. 
Observing a cluster of bees hovering about a window, he 


commanded that it should be opened; it was opened— | 


the bees rushed into the court, and alighted immediately 
on oue of the wreaths, while not a single one tixed on the 
other, 
astonished at the wisdom of Solomon. 

Such is the story. Mr. D'Israelt thus turns its moral. 
‘This would make a pretty poetical tale. It would yield 
an elegant description and a pleasing moral; that the 
bee only rests on the natural beauties, and never fixes on 
the painted flowers, however inimitable the colour may 
be laid. And applied to ladies, this would give it pun- 
gency. 








Original Poetry. 


A ne ne 


THE SIGH. 


AT noon, when Matilda I meet, 

Where the chesnut tree spreads its cool shade, 
While nightingales charm the retreat, 

‘Thus I question my delicate maid: 
‘ Have you thought on the theme | address’d 

In the church way, when no one was by? 
She answers with boson oppress’d, 
' * Lam thine,’—and it comes with a sigh. 


i conjure her to tell me the cause ; 

Is there ought in my manners or mien, 
Vnworthy to meet her applause? 

Did | slight atthe cance on the green? 
She tells me there’s allto approve, 

Yeta something I see in her eye; 
And although she declares she can love, 

Her answer still comes with a sigh. 


If.a moment the cause could be known, — 

I would give,—but have patience awhile, 
k have nothing to give that’s my own, 
' Save the profit that springs fiom my teil. 


The baffled Sheba had one more reason to be | 
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I stirely have found out the cause, 
When she answers me, prudence is by; 
Tho’ my manners may meet her applause, 
My poverty wakens the sigh. 


Go Fortune, still ’tend on the great, 
On the wretch too important to love: 
Go, bask on the cushions of state ; 
Dut leave me in anguish to rove. 
Tho’ my heart is sincerely her own, 
irom her presence for ever U'll fly, 
She shall not be wedded to moan; 
Lest [couple a tear with her sigh. 


eee 


EPIGRAM. 


Tue right of burial of old, ’tis said, 
Heathens deny'd insolvent debtors dead: 
A safer trade some creditors would drive, 
And, charitably, bury them alive. 


CPA AFEEEP 


JOHN DOE ann RICHARD ROE. 


[The following Pocm, written eighteen years ago, and banded to us 
by a eorrespondent, has, we beheve, never appeared in print | 


No doubt but every knave does know, 
‘The names of Messrs. Doe and Roe ; 

Yet, like the wind, none know their course 
So weil as rogues who feel their force. 
What house they keep, what lane or street, 
Ilow many times, and where, they meet, 
Are questions easily resolved 

By men too much in law involved; 

But who can to his mem’ry call, 

Where they were born, if born at all ? 
_Who gave them first their Christian nomaes, 
Or had they Christian dads and dames? 
Hlow did they come to man’s estate, 

And then deserve such hapless fate? 

Or on what food have they subsisted ? 

If none, how have they thus existed ? 

As to their age, they must be old, 

Fo: we, in ancient books, are told, 

‘Lheir names were very much tn vogue, 
And to none more so than a rogue. 


Asto their names, I see mostclear, 
The lawyers have been neddling here, 
Which stops the next important question, 
For never lawyer was a Christian. 

As totheir make, I’ve heard it said, 
That both at one saine time were made; 
Yet, notwithstanding they are brothers, 
Strange to conceive they have no mothers. 
And, as no woinan gave them birth, 
They surely were not form’d of earth ; 
But this I say, and loud deglare, 
They're made of nothing more than air. 
Air wants not food to keep alive, 

No wonder then the lads did thrive. 
Shelter’d from danger by the law, 
All peopie of them ies in awe; 

For tho’ of nothing they are made, 
Their very names make rogues afraid. 

Their way of life is so precarious, 
Their qualities of course are various, 
For, on the slightest of pretences, 

Doe with his brother war commences: 
An action’s brought for Johnny Doe, 
To recover of Richard Roe 
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A full and ample compensation 
For entering his habitation; 

And if he proves this great offence, 
’Tis hush’d at other folks expense. 


Sometimes, if officers are short, 

You cannot shew them better sport 
Than let them in a warrant creep, 
With a command to take and keep; 
And to atittle they will suit ye, 

For they, like men, will do their duty. 
Sometimes their actions are so kind,— 
If you want bail, and are inclined 

To use their names, with pen and ink 
You then are free, (the bailiffs wink ;) 
But nothing’s fitter, when you’re free, 
Than tipping to the man a fee; 

For, if you don’t, he’ll grow quite sore 
And swear to let you off no more. 


”*Tis said they have a few relations, 
Employ’d on critical occasions ; 
Among these few renowned men, 
We hear of Messrs. Denn and Fenn; 
Who, when their cousins, Doe and Roe, 
With some stout bailiffs mean to go 
Out of a house, in any case, 
Good Denn and Fenn will guard the place. 


OfV times with pain alas! I see 
Poor Doe and Roe cannot keep free 
From evil men, who teach them harm, 
And in a capias do swarm ; 
How often, in a latitat, 
Have I perceived a parson fat, 
And by his sije, have seen in Co, 
Either poor Jolin or else poor Roe ; 
But what can really be the reason 
The bailiffs should a parson seize on? 
Who thrice a week, and sometimes more, 
Within his pulpit loud doth roar, 
‘Fear your Creator, love your king, 
* And owe to no man any thing ;’ 
Why, ’tis because his words and acts 
Are opposite, as lies to facts. 

Poor Doe and Roe are reckoned then, 
As riotous unruly men: 
Robbing orchards, breaking closes, 
Knocking heads, and pulling noses; 
Beating wives, with fists and tongs, 
Getting drunk, and singing SONngs ; 
Altho’ the parson does it all 
The others only bear the squall ; 
I now will prove that that’s the case, 
And rescue them from such disgrace. 


These chaps have neither legs nor hands, 
To break the close or rob the lands; 
No eyes to see their friends from foes, 
To break a head or pull a nose; 
No throat to take the liquor in, 
No voice, of course, a song to sing; 
1 hopé, that at this small defence, 
No gentleman will take offence; 
I only wish these chaps to see 
Far distant from such company. 


Now, on a serious point I touch, 
And every one will deein it such; 
It is to ascertain the fact 
How these poor fellows mean to act, 
When Death shall let his arrows fly, 
As well at them, as you and [; 
Or, how the lawyers will support 
The honour of each noble court, 





When these their children’s thread is spun, 
And all their earthly work is done, 

Tho’ Denn and Fenn are left behind, 

And may the work as ably mind, 

Yet these may shortly have an end, 

And leave the law without a friend ; 

Why, then, the court must sink to nought, 
From whence these fellows first were brought. 


But let us leave so sad a scene, 
Some glimpse of hope may intervene ; 
Lets hope that they may still survive, 
And many years with plenty thrive ; 
For who can yet pretend to know 
Whether they e’er will die or no; 
For, as it seems, they were not born, 
I think that they may Jaugh to scorn 
The threats of their grim enemy, 
And may elude his ghastly eye ; 
Or let’s imagine they should meet 
‘Their enemy about the street, 
Let them begin a warm attack, 
He, (always cold.) will tura his back ; 
Let them, with lightsome steps pursue, 
And they, no doubt, their work will do; 
For, can you any reason shew, 
Why Mr. Doe or Mr. Roe 
Should fiom the world be forced to fly? 
No! never born, can never die.—R. J. H. 








Sine Arts, 

OnE circumstance that will distinguish the reign of his 
present Majesty, and render it glorious, is the patronage 
that has been afforded to the Fine Arts. It was in the 
early period of his reign that the Royal Academy was in- 
stituted, and which, in the course of half a century, has 
nurtured British genius, and raised it to its present com- 
manding emine:ce. The Fifty-first Annual Exhibition 
is now open and furnishes abundant evidence of the grow- 
ing talents of our artists. ‘The number of pieces in the 
exhibition are 1250, being an excess over that of last year 
of 131. Of these, 1178 are paintings, and 70 sculpture, 
Portrait painting, being that which brings a more certain 
and more ready emolument to the artist, is most studied ; 
and we are sorry to see it predominate so largely in the 
present exhibition, in which there js an evident want of 
historical pictures. In our future numbers, we shall 
extei.d our review of the Fine Arts to every place where 
they are exhibited or patronized, particularly the British 
Gallery, Mr. Fawkes’ and the Spring Gardens’ Exhi- 
bition of Drawings, the Panoramas, &c. For the pre- 
sent, we confine ourselves to the 


Royat Acapemy.— This celebrated school of painting, 
which has flourished so wonderfully under the cheering 
auspices of our venerable and beloved monarch, opened 
its annual display of British talents on the 3d of May. If 
quantity be any proof of our great progress in this art, we 
have indeed advanced with the most rapid strides, for the 
present exhibition is the /argest we ever saw: but if quality 
is to have any weight in deciding how far we at presentare off 
our boasted continental genius, why, we must lay our pen 
down—shake our head—and say, ‘* Ah! they do these 
things better in—other countries.’ What a lamentable 
lack of historical subjects! what a woeful paucity of poet- 
ical! and, but for the kindness of the inimitable Wilkie, 
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the excellent Mulready, Rippingille, &c. we should not 
have a single stroke of humour from domestic life. Por- 
traits! portraits! nothing but portraits!—To be sure, we 
have artists in the latter line of business who may be placed 
in competition with the rarest models of excellence, an- 
cient or modern; and we need only name Beechy, Owen, 
Phillips, and Raeburn, to bear us out in our assertion— 
they are men whose works will always get the admiration 
of the judicious, and the gaze of the public. We proceed 
to notice a few of the pictures. 

341. Sir Roger de Coverley; R. Leslie, A.—A clever, 
very clever thing. The respectable old baronet 1s seen in 
company with the spectator, going to his parish church, 
surrounded by his tenantry, &c. Nothing can be finer 
conceived than the respect which Sir Roger meets with, as 
exemplified in the bending knees, bows, pulled-off hats, &e. 


of the rustic group gathered round him ;—the tigure of 


the prim stare hed | idy, tucking her nosegay afresh into 
her dark brown bosom, after having been affab! y noticed 
by the amiable old gentleman, is, In our opinion, in the 
truest keeping, and replete with comic feeling and the 
character of life. The picture altogether carries us back 
most enchantingly to those scenes of life, in whose descrip- 
tion we were wout to revel with such ineffable delight in 
the days of our boyhood ; and which we still love to. recur 
to whenever opportunity offers, 

137. Portrait of Mr. Macnabb; M. A. Shee, R. A.— 
This admirable work has attracted universal attention, 
and we don't wonder at it. The figure is dressed in the 
Highland costume. The shading of the lower limbs is 
wrought with such exquisite skill, that they actually ap- 
pear to stand out from the canvas. The mountain view 
m the back ground is well imagined, as it opens the way 
for that atmosphe ric light which throws the figure forward 
to the eye, and relieves the dress so much that one ima- 
gines the folds of the plaid to be actual reality. The 
sword, from the same cause, seems distinct from the can- 
vas. [tis not any peculiar tact in drawing, or in colour- 
ing, or in forming a resemblance, that we remark in this 
or any eminent work of Mr. Shee’s; but it is that singular 
facility of excellence which, being the highest effort of art, 
still appears totally artless. 

27. Ganymede; Hilton, R. A.—A beautiful picture in 
Hilton’s best manner; though it must be admitted on all 
hands, we think, that the eacle i is too large, and the * beau- 
tiful cup-bearer’ to the god Jupiter, too stout, particu- 
larly in the lower limbs, However, the picture is a real 
treat, and we hail Mr. [filton’s return to this exhibition 
with feelings of great delight. 

153. Scotch Penny W edding ; D. Wilkie, R. A.—In 
Mr. Wilkie’s own inimitable manner, and that is saying 
much; though we doubtlessly have seen better pictures 
from his hands, yet it isa most entertaining performance. 
We will attempt an outline:—In one coruer sits a good- 
natured-looking rosy-faced old lady, who, with great good 
humour, seems to be dividi: ig her attention between three 
distinct objects !—that is—the spirit of the dance in the 
young folks before her—the ‘double distilled’ spirit of 
the little tub on the floor—and the kind whisperings of an 
old beau of her's, concerning things gone by, who is stuck 
close to her elbow, seemingly with as much fe eling of en- 
joyment as though he were then bearing part in the jig, 
in the way he was wont to do in former days. The group- 
ing of the villagers hereabout is excellent. In the centre 
are four young people running a ‘ rizht and left’ with 





wonderful spirit, and, near them, the bride and bride. 
groom, with a young woman, who has slipt her shoe down 
at heel, to shew, us we take it, a foot of no ordinary 
be: auty » ure leading up to the s« ene of ac tion. In a snug 
corner behind the latter group, Is @ young man and wo- 
man—a very entertamiog parr. The young man peeps 
into her face with a most bewitching leer, and truly there 
is no possible mode of telling what beautiful things they 
are saying to each other. —She is 2 perfect picture of vil- 
lage modesty and decorum. In the back ground, there 
are many groups of rustics variously employed ;—to wit, 
—the business of eating, drinking, singing, laughing, 
smoking » pli ving r jokes, &c. &c. shines most conspicus 
ously ; all whic hi is, In Our Opinion, touched with a mira 
culous delicacy of pencil, It is a very entertaining pics 
ture, as we said before, and forms certutnly an admirable 
insight into the jovial and unse ph ticated merriment of a 
Village Wedding. Why dou't W ckie fasten upon some 
of the best parts of poor Burns, an | give us a never-dying 
pictorial life to some of that wayward, though illustrious, 
man’s humourous delineations? Sure we are the charm 
of Burns and Wilkie united would be completely sues 
cessful, 

251. Scene on the river Stour; J. Constable.—What a 
erasp of every thing beautiful im raral scenery! This 
young artist is rising very fast in reputation, and we do 
predict, that he will anon be at the very top of that line 
of the art, of which the present picture forms so beautiful 
an ornament. 

There are inaccuracies in the numbermg this year, 
which ought, ere this, to have been reetilied.—We will 
instance one, because it vexed us somewhat. In the Mie 
niature Room, there is a clever little portrait of a young 
lady,-—and although ¢ portraits of youn ladies’—and * old 
ladie’—and * old ventle men,’ &c. &c., which oecur so 
often and so provokingly, be of but siusall miterest, save to 
the parties concerned—yet, No. 770 beni, as we thought, 
a very pretty young lady , we hou ahit to add to our criti- 

val knowledge by informing ourselves whe the lady was. 
Well, what says the catalogue > round look, gentle rea 
der—* 770. Rabbits feeding on &@ Common! — | his is 
not right. 


ve 


PEP PALPABLE ERPELEF 


Scutpture.—The Albion, lately arrived at Portsmouth, 
has brought to England a group, by Canova, tn Parian 
marble, of the Three Graces (natural size), which are in- 
tended to be placed in the hall of Carlion Hlouse; also, 
several statues (natural size) of Elebes, Bacechantes, 
Nymphs, and of the Muses, taken from the most cele- 
brated antique models, and executed under the eye of 
Canova, in white marble, which are ritended to be placed 
in an elegant Temple of the Muses, recently erected tn 
Woburn Park, the seat of his Grace t!e Duke of Bed- 
ford. Some of these fizures cost lus Cirace 30001. each. 
There has also been landed a maziniticeat collection of 
medals and coins, for the British Vlas: uur; and a curious 
and elegant collection of weights and measures, for Lord 
Castlereagh, by which, we understasd his lordship hopes 
to illustrate a plan, which he has had some time in pro- 
gress, to equalize the weights and measures among all ci- 
vilized nations. Various packages of alabaster figures, 
vases, antiques, models, and groups, for numerous of the 
nobility, manufacturers at the potternes, aud artists, have 
also been landed, with several casts frou antique basso re- 
lievos. 
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Che Drama. 


CHILE? 


Kine’s Tacatre.—Mozart’s opera, J] Flauto Magico, 
has been performed at this theatre in a manner which does 
the highest credit to the manager: the scenery, dresses, 
and decorations, are in the Egyptian style, and are very 
magnificent; of the music of the opera it is unnecessary 
to speak, for it is Mozart’s; the crowded and splendid 
audiences with which the pieces of this divine composer 
are honoured, is at once a proof of his splendid talents, and 
of the taste of the British public. 

The new ballet, entitled La Rose; ou, les Deguise- 
ments, affords a fine opportunity for displaying the inimi- 
table talents of M. Duport, who appears well to merit the 
reputation he has acquired of being the first dancer in 
Europe, both in gracefulness and activity. This ballet is 
a charming composition, tasteful and gay; and enables 
M. Duport to employ all his dances to the best advantage. 
The pas de deur, in which Duport takes the rose from the 
flower-pot, is most happily conceived by himself and 
Madame Duyport, and drew forth the highest applause, 
The pas de trois was admirably danced by Baptiste, Clo- 
tilde, and Milanie; and the ballet, on the whole, was 
eminently successful, 

Covent Garven.—Thomson’s tragedy of Tancred 
and Sigismunda has been revived at this theatre, witha 
strength in the casting of the characters, which has rarely 
attended its performance, Macready, C. Kemble, and 
Miss O'Neil, supported the principal characters in a man- 
ner which must enhance their reputation: but the play ts 
more remarkable for elegance of composition than for 
dramatic force; and the loves of the hero and heroine, 
though expressed with tenderness, scarcely reach the level 
of dramatic passion: with these defects, it can never be long 
a favourite asun acting play, and we cannot think its re- 
vival hikely to be successful, 

Smee the time of Foote, we do not think mimicry was 
éver so much in fashion as at present. Mathews, who 
possesses comic talents of avery high order, had discovered 
his abilities as a mimic so successfully, that, of late years, 
all his performances at the regular theatres, and in legiti- 
mate comedy, were tinctured with his propensity for ini- 
tating the peculiarity of others; and when he left Covent 
Garden, he commenced a species of performance the 
most attractive ever exhibited by any one person. That 
this success should induce others to envy it we do not 
wonder, but that any performer should have the temerity 
to enter the lists with Mathews as a mimic, surprised us 
much, until the singular display of talents in the performer 
proved that he had nothing to fear from the comparison. 
A new dramatic sketch, in one act, was produced at this 
theatre on Saturday last, called Cozening ; or, Half an 
Hour in France, for the purpose of exhibiting the versatile 
talents of Mr. Yates, in seven different characters. This 
gentleman is from Edinburgh, and had already appeared 
three times on the London stage, but in characters so very 
different from what he was now called on to assume, as to 
excite the utmost surprise that he should attempt them. 
The scene of the piece opens and continues at a Paris 
hotél, where Dick Mutable (Mr. Yates) is residing: on 
learning that his father, an alderman from Pudding Lane, 
(Mr. Blanchard.) with his aunt Deborah and cousin Julia, 
#ré about to arrive, he determines ou assuming a variety of 
characters, to gain the approbation of his father and thé 








admiration of Julia. The first character he assumes, is 
that of Ouvre Bouche, a gaping French porter, who cleans 
boots, makes beds, and, in short, is a factotum, but so 
incorrigibly lazy, and so perpetually sleepy, that he can- 
not speak three words without yawning, which has a most 
sympathetic influence on the alderman and the rest of the 
family. After describing his qualifications, and annoying 
his companions ina pitiable manner, he goes to make the 
beds, andre-appe ars as Tragic ; in which character he gives 
imitations of Young, Kemble, Talma, and Kean, witha 
fidelity that is really astonishing; his personation of Young 
was a fac-simile in look, voice, aud action. His imitation of 
Tulma as Achille, was a tine specimen of french declama- 
tion, and strikingly like the peculiar performance of that 
actor; Kemble, Kean, and Mr. Terry as the Green Man, 
were also felicitous portraits; but the extent of Mr. Yates’s 
talents in this line were yet unknown; for, in the character 
of Gilbert Glib, he copied the hitherto undisputed Prince 
of Mimics, Mathews, with so much success, as made the 
portrait recognized in an instant, and convulsed the house 
with laughter. The abrupt bow, humorous wriggle of the 
head; sharp intense look, rapid enunciation, aid utter 
restlessuess of Matthews, were there to the very life: this 
isa new kind of triumph fer a miinic to imitate mumiery 
itself; and it really required scarcely any effort of the 
imagination to suppose it was Mr. Mathews himself who 
was behind the table, when Gi/bert Glib was delivermg 
his humorous and effective lecture on the French language. 
‘The piece, which has something hke a story in it, con- 
cludes with a rapid repetition of the various changes, 
before the worthy alderman, wh» discovers in these several 
characters his Protean but truant son Dick Mutable. The 
successes attending Mr. Yates’s performace, was, as may 
be easily anticipated, in the highest degree successful, 
and he was called on to announce it for repetition, 


Surry THEATRE.—Mr. Dibdiu’s Heart of Mid Lothian 
still continues to be performed every uizht at this theatre, 
to crowded houses. During the present week, some popu- 
lar pieces have been revived, particularly Kouli Khan, in 
which Mr. Huntley made his reappearance ; no doubt 
very happy that he had again got an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing his talents, on a proper field for their exertion, A 
new melo-drame is announced, founded on Lady Morgan’s 
novel of Florence Macarthy, for which much local scenery 
in Ireland is painted. 


Miss Macautry’s Suamnock —This lady seems de- 
termined that the public shall bear of her, aud if they do 
not see her also, the fault is their own. Ou Friday last 
she gave a species of entertainment at the King’s Concert 
Koom, in which she exhibited a considerable degree of 
talent. The amusements of the evening were divided mto 
threé parts; the first was intended as a hit at the nyana 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre, aud particularly thé sup- 
posed ascendancy of Mr. Kean. We do not like this 
vanity and officiousness of perforiners obtruding their 
squabbles perpetually on the public ; and Miss Macantey 
ought to have contented herse!f with what she has alreddly 
done by pamphlets, and attacks in the newspapers, dll of 
which have been very indulgent toher. The séconé part 
consisted of recitations and imitations, (another mimie !) 
particularly of Mrs, Siddons as Queen Catlerine did El- 
vira; and the last part called Le petit Souper, was fiscal, 
and included songs in various dialects. The performianeés 
were favourably réceived by a house toleratily filled, 
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Biterary and Scienttfic Entelliqence. 


SOLE CAF 


A boat, entirely built of malleable iron, has been made in 
Scotland, for the purpo-e of a passage boat on the great canal. 
The extreme leneth of the boat is sixty-five feet, the width 
twelve feet and a half, weighs only twelve tons fifteen hun- 
dred weicht, and draws no more than 21 inches of water. 

Lieutenant Burton has invented a plan for impelling ships 
ina calm, with two paddie wheels, which are fixed on a 
spindle, or axle-tree, projecting from the ship’s side, imme- 
diately ander the main deck, and just before the gangway, 
which was tried at Portsmouth a few days ago. The Active 
started from the upper part of the harbour about first quarter 
flood, and succeeded in getting abreast of the platform, against 
an increasing tide, running about two and a half knots, ina 
narrow channel, and alight breeze of contrary wind, when 
the wind freshening, and it being against the orders of the 
port that a ship of war should anchor in the narrows, she was 
dropped into the harbour again. In this movement the use 
of the paddles were seen, as they worked backwards with 
equal facility : neither warp nor boat aided her until she an- 
chored again. 

fron Rail Road.—A new invented iron rail road has been 
made in Bavaria, on which three waggons loaded with two 
tons weight, were drawn by a man sixty years of age; the 
mechanical etiect of these new rai!-ways is said to exceed that 
of the English fn their most perfect state, by two and one. 
third times; that they do net cost half the expense, and that 
one horse can draw inore on such a rail-road than twenty-two 
horses upon the best causeway. 

A percussion gun-lock ha: been invented, by a Mr. Hol- 
gate, at Reading, which is said to throw the shot with twice 
the force of the common lock. 

Improvements are making on the Velocipede by various 
mechanics, both at Liereford and Bristol, as well as in Lon- 
don; one made at the former place has beams or bodies on 
springs, on four wheels, and will convey two ladies and two 
impellers at the rate of six miles an hour. 

A Mr. ‘Trengrouse has exhibited an effective means of 
opening a communication between a vessel in distress and the 
shore, viz. by throwing a rocket froin the end of a musket, to 
which is affixed a line. 

Steam Coaches.—A memorial has been presented to the 
House of Representatives, in the United States of America, 
and referred to the Committee of Commerce and Manufac- 
tures, from Benjamin Dearborn, of Boston, which states that 
he has devised in theory, a mode of propelling wheel car- 
riages ina manner probavly unknown inany country, and has 
perfectly satistied his own mind of the practicability of con- 
veying mails and passengers with such celeiity as has never 
before been accomplished, and in complete security fiom 
robberies on tie highway. bor obtaining these results, he 
relies on carriages propelled by steam on level roads, and 
conteinplates furnishing them with accommodations for pas- 
sengers, to take their meals and rest during the passage, asa 
packet; that they be sufficiently high for persons to walk with- 
out stooping, and so capricious as to contain twenty, thirty, or 
more passengers, and their bagzage. ‘The inequalities of the 
earth’s surface will require levels of various elevations in the 
rail-road ; and the memorizlist states, that he has devised 
means, which he believes will be completely effectual, for 
lifting the carriage, by the inherent power of its machinery, 
from one level to another, as also for the passage of carriages 
by each other on the saimne roads; and he feels confident, that 
whenever such an establishiment is advanced to fis most im- 
proved state, the carriage will move with a rapidity at least 
equal to a mile in three minutes. Protection from assailants 
will be insured, not only by the celerity of movement, but by 
Weapons of defence belonging to the carriage, and always 
kept ready in it, to be wielded by the number of passengers 

constantly trayeiling in this spacious vehicle, ia whi ey 
may stand erect, and act in’their own deferrce. 


| The impregnation of new timber with a solution of green 
copperas, is said to be a certain preventive of the dry-rot. 

A new steam vessel, called the Savannah packet, of 300 
'tons burden, has been built at New York, for the express 
| purpose of conveying passengers across the Atlantic. She is 
ito come to Liverpool direct. A trial had been made with her 
fron New York to Savannah: she went to Staten-harbour 
and back in one hour and fifty minutes. 

A petition from the booksellers and publishers of London 
and Westininster, presented to the Tlouse of Commons, 
states, that the actual cost of the books delivered by one 
house, (Messrs. Longman and Co.), since the passing of the 
Copy-right Act, in i814, to April, 1818, was about 30001. ; 
that Mr. Murray, during the same period, had sustained by 
the delivery aloss of 12751.3 that eleven copies of five works 
world amount to 21ysh l4s.; that the delivery of eleven 
copies of another single work would be about 2751.; and that 
the law, as it now stands, has produced the most injurious 
effects on the property of the owners and authors of books. 
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Flori feris at apes in satiihus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos tlidem depascimur aurea dicta 
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Lucretius. 


Stnenular Calculation.—Father Peter, the Jesuit, calculated 
that, in 260 years, four men might be supposed to have 
2638,719,000,000 descendants; more than would be suflicrent to 
people five or six such worlds as ours. 

Corporate Learning.—The mayor ofa country town, con- 
ceiving that the word clause was in the plural number, would 
often talk ofa c/az in an act of Parliament. 

Que Inscription in two Languages.—At Savona, im the 
church of the Virgin Mary, there is the following inscription, 
the words of which are both Latm and Italian :— 

In mare érato, in torbida procella, 
lnvocate, nostra benigna stella. 
Tempora Mutantur.—An account, of which the following is 


alinost a literal copy, has chanced to reach our hands :— 
Mr. P. K. Bought of Mary Merry, Waterford. 


1736. £3. d. 
April 0. To a jar of olives - - - O22 O 
July 15. Tothree gallons of brandy - : 010 6 
Aug. 11. To two bottles ofsack, and the bottles 0 3 4 

19. ‘lotwo bottles ditto - - - 03 Q 

23. Toa bottle ditto - - - Oo 1 6 

23. Toa bottle of white wine - e 0 010 

Jan. 25. To five bottles of mounten and a bot- 07 4 
tle of shery e - - 

Feb. 1. To six bottles of shery and the bottles 07 6 

£116 0 


A jar of olives, three gallons of brandy, five bottles of sack, 
and thirteen bottles, of other wines, with the bottles, for 
I]. lus. What would they cost now? 

Dutch Advirtisement.—-A Dutchman having lest a horse, 
advertisedhim in the following manner, viz.:—Over sirayed, 
over stolen, over run away trom himself, a fine black horshe, 
over dis horshe was a mares, he has vite up his pack and vone 
eye up his head, and vite feet before, dis vas a fine young 
horshe only dree years old, ven IT buys him dirdeen years 
ago, van he drods he gallops, ven he gallops he valks, and 
ven he valks he shtands shtill, over ven any man prings dis 
horshe down up my parn, he shall pay five dollars out of his 
own pocket. 

Charity.—The great Duke of Luxemburgh declared-on 
his death-bed, that ‘he would then much rather have had it 
to reflect upon, that he had administered a cup of cold water 


‘to a worthy poor creature in distress, than that: Ae had wore 





| avanry bafthes-he had tritnmptied iri.’ 
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Ancestry.—The late Lord Courtney, who was one of the 
oldest families in Britain, being married to a Miss Clack, who 
was much inferior in point of birth, a conversation took place, 
(at which the late Bishop of Exeter was present,) on the dis- 
parity of the connexion. ‘ What is your objection?” says 
the bishop to a lady, who took the principal lead in the con- 
versation. ‘ Want of family, my Jord.’ * Want of family!’ 
eclioed the bishop, ‘ why I'll prove her of better family than 
his lordship. He, perhaps, may trace his ancestors as far back 
as the conquest, but the family of the  Clacks’’ are as old 
as Eve.’ 

Anagram.—The Velocimanipede, says a correspondent, is 
not likely to take with either male or female dandies, as, being 
anagrammatized, it says, ‘ J can impede love.’ 

Civilization —Some emigrants walking in the northwest 
part of the city of Philadetphia, observed the gallows. ‘They 
told us, Jolin,’ said he at home, ‘ that we were coming to a sa- 
vage country ; but see ’said he, pointing to it, ‘ yonder is the 
mark of civilization.’ 

Tailor’s Work.—By « tatement from a Journeyman Tailor, 

in Boston, it appears that there are 25,243 stiches in a coat, 
vis. basting, 782 stitches; in the edges of the ceat, 5590 ditto; 
felling the edges, faces, &c. 7414 ditto; out of sight, in the 
pockets, &c. 1982 ditto; in the collar alone, 3050 ditto; 
seems, 5359 ditto; holes, &c. 1450 ditto. ‘The coat, he says, 
was made In two days, journeyman’s hours. 
Luther and Melancthon.--‘1was born,’says Martin Luther, ‘tobe 
a rough controversalist; I clearthe ground, pull up the weeds, 
fill up ditches, and smooth the roads ; but to build, to plant, 
to sow, to water, and adorn the country, belongs, by the grace 
ef God, to Melancthon.’ 

A fine specimen of diamond chrystallized has been found in 
the sand of asmall stream inthe north of Ireland. It is of the 
species called by lapidaries, the yellow diamond, of extreme 
beauty and remarkable size. 


EPIGRAMS. 
When Jack was poor, the lad was frank and free ; 
Of late he’s grown brim full of pride and pelf; 
You wonder that he don’t remember me ; 
Why so—you see he has forgot himself. 


I heard that Smug, the smith, for ale and spice, 
Sold all his tools, and yet he kept his vice. 

On a Library. 
With eyes of wonder the gay shelves behold ! 
Poets, all rags alive, now clad in gold. 
fn life and death, one common fate they share, 
And on their backs still all their riches wear. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


PPLE LELEL&OLAH 


_ THe Proprietors of the Lirerarny Curonicte cannot suffer 
their Second Number to appear, without acknowledging the very 
liberal support with which they have been honoured and assuring 
the Public, that were any stimulus wanting to urge them to increased 
exertions to render thew Paper as entertaining and as extensively 
useful as possible, the patronage they have already met with would 
furnish it. 

G, Cre-d, by whose favour and good wishes we feel much obliced 
is informed, that the success the LITERARY CHRONICLE has ‘met 
with, and the kindness of such friends as himself, will enable us to 
keep the pledge we have made, that ‘it shall never be raised in its 
price, nor abridged in its size or contents ;’ and that, we think, too much 
cannot be given to a liberal Public. 

The favours of Beppo, J. R. P., P. G., and WILFORD, in our 
next. 

BEPPO is requested to send to our office. 

L. shall have a place in an early number. 

LONDINIANA, No. E, consisting of Vestiges, Anecdotes, and Re- 
marks, on the British Metropolis, in our next. 

‘A Friend tothe Publication’ is informed, that the lines he alludes 





to in our last number, were written on two fair visitors of the Surry 
Theatre. ae 
Owing to the hurry consequent on commencing a new publication, 
the Happy Fire Side was placed under the head uf Original, instead 
of that of Select, Poctry. . 
Erratum in page 9, line 14, for‘ corn’ read © coin’. 
The lines on Slander have not sufficient point. 
Communications on Science and the Arts, and accounts of New 
Inventions and Discoveries, will always be acceptable. 
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This day is published, in 4 vols. price 20s 

AUGUSTUS and ADELINA; or, THe Monk OF 

St. BERNARDINE, by Miss C. D. HAYNES, 
Author of the * Foundling of Devonshire,’ &e. 

Printed for A. K. NEWMAN and Co. Leadenhall Street, where 
may be had, just published, 

St. MaRGARET’s CAVE; or, The Nun’s Story, by Mrs. Helme, 
Second Edition, 4 vols. price 22s. 

Sisters oF St.GoTHARD, by Elizabeth Cullen Brown, 2 vols. 
10s. Gd, 

REDMOND THE REBEL; or, They wet at Waterloo, 3 vols. 10s. 6.1. 

Tne Buack Rosser, a Romance, by Edward Ba!!, 3 vols. 108 64. 

VeILeD Protectress; or, The Mysterious Mother, by Mrs. 
Meeke, 5 vols. 97s. Gd. 

Cuarms or DANDYISsM; or, Living in Style, by Capt. Ashe, 
3 vols. 21s. 

THe EsQurmaux ; or, Fidelity, by Emily Clarke, 3 vols 16s 6d. 





Just published, in one vol. svo. 

THE TIMES, with copious Notes and Scenes from 
Four PLays, preceded bya Statement of Pacts, ‘embracing Fashion, 
Education, the Drama, Poetry, Law, Divinity, Po'itics, and, in 
short, allthe topics of the times ; there is often a display of consi- 
derab!e humour, and always of observation, that do credit to a 
young writer.—Literary Gaz, The same critic coincides in. the 
‘warmly encomiastic terms’ that were bestowed on the Author's 
Plays, and characterizes the conduct pursued towards him as 
‘infamous.’ Printed for William Fearman, Library, 170, New 
Bound Street. 





NEW CARICATURES. 

J. SIDEBETHEM, of 287, Strand, Printseller 
and Publisher, respectfully acquaints the admirers and collectors 
of these productions, that he has constautly on sale the greatest va- 
riety of Humourons Prints, and has, within the last three months, 
added to his Collection upwards of Fifty new and original Designs, 
executed by superior Artists, being the greatest number ever brought 
out inthis kingdom within the same period of time. 

J. S. is the individual so well known in Dublin, a3 the successful 
Inventor and Publisher of all the most popular subjects grounded 
upon circumstances that occurred in that city during his late resi- 
dence there, for a period of more than five years. The laughter-lov- 
iug inhabitants of the § Land of Song,’ from Connaught to Leinster, 
and from Ulster to Munster, universally became Customers for Ca- 
ricatures that set them upon the droad-zrin, whilst good humouredly 
they gave their money for mirth to mingle Wit with their Whiskey ! 

*,* All the Caricatures published in London to be had as above. 
Portfolios properly made up, for sale and for hire —A complete 
Collection of all the Satirical Prints upon Buonaparte’s Political 
Career, from the beginning of his Expedition to Moscow, to the 
Period of his Deportation to the Island of St. Helewa, price 20 
guineas. A liberal allowance to dealers and to persons buying a 
quantity. 

On Monday next will be published, ‘ The Battle of the Umbrellas.’ 
—‘ The Prince of Dandies,’—‘ Custom House Officers,—and * Bra- 
zen Nose Hobbies’ 

A few Copies of the ‘ British Seraglio, or the Fair Circassian,’ a 
Poem, stillremain undisposed of. Purchase without delay, as there 
are great apprehersiOns of the Work being speedily suppress’d by 
the * Powers that are.’ 

N. B. Wanted immediately, 10,000 Customers, apply as above.—= 
Bringers handsomely rewarded! 
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LONDON :—Published by J. SipEBETHEM, 287, Strand, (nearly 
opposite Norfolk Street,) where advertisements are received, and 
to whom communications (post paid) are to he addressed. Sold 
also by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom, 
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